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Editorial: 





THE MOUNTING COSTS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


ask him in recent months, “What about the 

mounting costs of assistance?” The answer that 
rising living costs and increasing caseloads have 
brought us to new highs in expenditures for public 
aid, explains but does not satisfy. 

The friend is apt to get edgy and point out that 
these are prosperous times and that employment has 
never been so high as now. “If you have trouble 
getting funds now,” he asks, “what will happen if 
we should again experience mass unemployment?” 

Of the many answers to this question that might 
be valid, perhaps the best is the frank statement that 
costs are too high; that these costs are of as much 
concern to public welfare people as to anyone else 
and that a large part of these costs ought to be under- 
written by insurance and not charged to public 
assistance. 

Under our social security system, old age and sur- 
vivors insurance was designed to eventually be the 
primary buffer against economic insecurity, just as 
unemployment compensation was designed to cope 
with economic need resulting from temporary unem- 
ployment. Public assistance was assigned a “residual” 
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responsibility with its costs to be easily handled from 
general tax funds. 

Our failure to extend the contributory insurance 
plan to all workers has thrown an undue burden 
on public assistance and has created unnecessarily 
difficult problems in financing this program. 

The acceptability and effectiveness of public as- 
sistance in the recent years of relatively low costs 
as compared to recent criticisms and challenges di- 
rected to it in the current period of mounting costs 
points-to the need for quick action to shift a large 
part of this cost to a sounder financial base. 

Extension of coverage of old age and survivors in- 
surance and increase of the benefits available under 
this program emerges as an all-important objective 
for those who would continue a basic residual pro- 
gram of public aid and services for all needy people. 
The sound development of a comprehensive public 
welfare program rests for the moment on the pros- 
pects for immediate expansion of our national system 
of sontributory insurance. 


Howarp L. Russet, Director 
American Public Welfare Association 
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THE PLACE UF PUBLIC WELFARE 
IN QUR PRESENT SUCIETY 


by Joun J. Corson, Circulation Manager 
Washington Post 
Washington, D.C. 





the war’s end in September 1945." Yet 11,000,000 

men and women are being aided in September 
1947 by government—federal, state, or local—in meet- 
ing the bare costs of living. Translating this round 
number into flesh and blood, we find: 

1. One of every three men and women over 
sixty-five years of age is receiving public aid, 

2. Approximately 1,775,000 children under eighteen 
years of age are being supported, wholly or in part, 
by the local, state, or federal governments, 

3. Nearly 80,000 blind or handicapped non-veterans 
are receiving aid from their state governments, 

4. Although there are 60,000,000 filled jobs today, 
1,900,000 men and women receive unemployment in- 
surance while they seek work through public employ- 
ment offices, 

5. More than 675,000 persons subsist with the aid 
of “general relief” provided by state and local gov- 
ernments, 

6. And 3,000,000 men and women receive payments 
from the federal government because they are aged 
veterans, disabled veterans, or the widows, orphans, 
and parents of deceased veterans. 


T* years oF rollicking prosperity have followed 


PovERTY AND PROSPERITY 


INCE THE WAR ENDED, monthly payments to these 
G people have increased 125 per cent from $220,- 
000,000 in August 1945 to approximately $500,000,000 
in July 1947. Yet there are more men and women 
employed now than at any previous time in this 
country’s history. 

These statistics measure the human costs in poverty 
and insecurity of our post-war civilization. These 
millions of aged, orphaned, blind, sick, and unem- 
ployed are not earning (with minor exceptions) even 
in good times, enough to meet the merciless costs of 
rent, food, utilities, and clothing. They cannot turn 
to a beneficent free land for the money-wages which 
alone will obtain essential food, clothing, and shelter. 
Yet we think and talk of how any man can “make 
a living;” that only the worthless, shiftless, and lazy 





* This article is based on an address given at the Northeastern 
States Regional Meeting, Albany, New York, September 12, 1947. 
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will accept public aid, and that everyone “should 
save for a rainy day.” Our representatives legislate 
for the aged, the disabled, the sick, and the unem- 
ployed as though they still lived and worked on the 
farms and in the towns of the early 1900's. 

These statistics suggest, too, the place of public 
welfare in our present society. To understand the 
role of public welfare, let us consider who these 
people are, why they are receiving public aid, and how 
they are being aided. 


Wuo Are TuHey? 


ASE HISTORIES OF the men and women receiving 
[ old age assistance, old age insurance, and railroad 
retirement benefits disclose that most are ill, disabled 
or simply worn out. Some seek governmental aid 
(usually as applicants for state old age assistance) 
because their savings are exhausted; they lived too 
long! Others seek public aid because their relatives 
—sons or daughters, brothers or sisters or others— 
have themselves become ill, disabled, or simply un- 
able to support them longer. 

Why does government support 1,775,000 “step- 
children” (either through survivors’ insurance pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act or the Railroad 
Retirement Act or through state payments to aid de- 
pendent children)? Principally because the family 
breadwinner died. Some children receive state aid 
as “dependent children” because their parents have 
separated or disappeared; still others because their 
fathers are incapacitated. 

Most of the blind, disabled, and the emotionally 
and mentally handicapped who are cared for by 
“general relief” sought public aid when they became 
ill or disabled. Others had used up their savings. 
Some had lost by death or disablement the husband, 
son, or other relative who had supported them. Only 
a few turned to their government because they had 
lost a job. 


Wuo Are THE UNEMPLOYED? 


VEN AMONG THE unemployed the loss of a job is 
E only the immediate cause of their dependency. 
Those receiving unemployment insurance today— 
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either state unemployment compensation payments or 
GI benefits—are: 

1. Older men and women who lost out when 
industry was reconverted, 

2. Women who had worked little, if at all, before 
the war and now are no longer wanted by employers, 

3. Young veterans whose only experience was as a 
soldier; employers pass them by too, so long as ma- 
ture, more experienced workers can be had, 

4. Those “in-between jobs;” unemployment insur- 
ance helps them conserve what savings they have for 
the next and perhaps more serious emergency. 

Who are the three million men and women re- 
ceiving veterans’ payments? Some will contend that 
those who receive veterans’ payments should not be 
considered along with those receiving social insur- 
ance payments and assistance. But consider who 
these people are. They are partially or totally disabled 
ex-soldiers whose ability to support themselves is 
impaired. They are the widows, parents, and children 
of soldiers who died; all too few of these could 
support themselves without these payments. These 
payments are not alone the reward of a grateful 
nation. They are founded on the cold reality that 
without these payments most of these aged, disabled, 
or survivors would receive permanently or temporarily 
other governmental aid. 

Back in 1937 a discerning student wrote: “If all 
the able-bodied workers (then) on relief were to get 
jobs tomorrow, three-quarters of the relief problem 
would remain.” In the much more prosperous year 
of 1947, a “relief problem” of 11,000,000 persons re- 
mains while more men and women than ever before 
are employed. Public welfare, this emphasizes, is 
no longer a depression business. The support of 
these millions is now government’s business in good 
times and bad. 


Why Tuey Nezep Ap 


EXT CONSIDER wHy they receive aid. It is not be- 
cause they are ill, or aged, or destitute. Basically 
they received aid because cities throughout this coun- 
try have been transformed from peaceful little cross- 
roads’ settlements into comgested industrial centers. 
Our grandparents lived on farms. They usually 
worked for themselves. Now most of us live in 
cities. We don’t work for ourselves; we are employed 
by others. We work for wages, not for the crops the 
sun. and rains yield. We fail utterly to realize the 
vast changes in our everyday living which these sim- 
ple, apparent, but cataclysmic changes in our ciliviza- 
tion have worked. 
The security of most Americans lies no longer in 


the land and what it will grow. It rests on the 
unstable and unpredictable opportunities they have 
to get and hold a job. It rests, too, but to a greatly 
diminished extent, on their families; the ability of 
their parents, brothers and sisters, or children to help 
out when help is needed. 


Tue Famity Topay 


ONSIDER WHAT HAs happened to the family. When 
C factories first grew up many fathers and some 
mothers left home, at least for most of the day. 
Education became a public function; government 
took over one of mother’s jobs. Cities. were built 
around these factories and we Americans crowded 
into them. There was no room there for the spraw- 
ling old farm home, and hence, many came to live 
in flats or apartments of one, two, and three rooms, 
no matter how large the family. Today’s trailer 
colonies are the climax of this trend. 

The family meal, which used to be a ceremonial 
function, has been replaced by a semi-free lunch 
counter; parents and children eat on the run. 
Recreation used to be largely a family affair. Now 
it separates father, mother, and children rather than 
binding them together. The daughter attends the 
corner movie or goes to the Y.W. Johnnie eats peanuts 
at the high school ball park or is hiking with the 
Boy Scouts. Mother is playing bridge and father 
is out at the ball game or at the municipal course 
playing golf. 

Add it up—for many Americans—not all—the 


- home has become a filling station through which 


humans drive daily to obtain shelter and food. Its 
spiritual values have been reduced, and its economic 
strength has simply disappeared. Children, instead 
of being an economic asset—as they were on the 
farm—have become a financial burden. Parents who 
are no longer self-supporting, become a dreaded lia- 
bility. . 

Yet in 1947 there is a public wailing and moaning 
over the necessity of government’s granting public 
aid to millions in times of rollicking prosperity. That 
shows how little the American public knows of these 
facts of life in an industrial civilization. It is obvious, 
to those who will see, that millions who never sought 
public aid in days gone by now have nowhere else 
to turn—even in good times. 


How Tuey Are Arep 


& AMERICANS INHERITED ways of conducting this 
public aid business in the Elizabethan Poor Laws 
of the 17th Century. These laws assumed that men 
and women would become destitute only through 
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some fault of their own. Charity, they stipulated, 
should be meager and given in such a manner as to 
make the individual recognize his own fault. For 
generations the poor were shepherded into bleak 
“poor houses” to live in a meager, regimented fashion. 
Until much more recently, governmental welfare 
agencies exercised substantial control over what the 
destitute person should have and how he should use 
it. If he were in need he had to be told, it was rea- 
soned, how he should care for himself. 

The distress of millions in the 1930’s melted these 
obsolete assumptions of the worthlessness of every 
person in. need. Even before the depression 
many Americans had learned how insecure are those 
whe work for wages and live in cities. They came 
to see that the family living on wages in a city flat 
or apartment seldom has, when death, illness, old 
age, or unemployment strikes, either ample savings 
or relatives to help them. Unlike their grandparents, 
they can’t “make a living” from the land or turn 
for succor to parents, brothers and sisters, or children 
who have land and sprawling farm houses. As these 
facts become clearer, the obligation of government to 
secure its citizens has slowly evolved. 


“Grocery OrpERs” 


ILLIONS COULD NoT BE cared for in poorhouses. 
Hence, the practice of giving “grocery orders,” 
entitling them to obtain, at stipulated stores, essential 
food items—nothing else—was initiated. The poor 
were free to live at home but not to manage what 
little their government would provide. Then “grocery 
utders” were replaced by cash. This meant that the 
ueedy person could purchase what he chose, tobacco 
for example. The establishment of WPA was a 
further step; the needy were given the opportunity to 
“earn” work relief “wages” rather than to be given 
relief. 

Next came the Social Security Act and its provi- 
sions for unemployment insurance, old age insurance, 
and survivors’ insurance. Essentially this Act is 
founded on the simple fact that the line between 
those in need and most who, at any moment, are 
self-supporting is a very narrow one. Hence, these 
social insurances provided all families the assurance 
of income when the wage earner could no longer earn. 


ASSISTANCE AND INSURANCE 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID of the difference between 
M “relief” or “public assistance” and “social in- 
surance.” Relief or public assistance is given only 
to persons in need. Social insurance benefits, on the 
other hand, are paid to those who have “contributed” 








by working or paying a proportion of their wages 
to the funds from which these insurance benefits 
are paid. In this way insurance, an institution, “as 
American as corn or apple pie” was adapted to the 
national problem of insecurity. Social insurance 
assumes that whenever someone cannot work because 
of unemployment, old age, or death, he or his de- 
pendents need income to replace the wages that have 
ceased. It further assumes that the amount needed 
will be roughly proportionate to the wages that have 
stopped and the number of mouths that remain to 
be fed. Making these assumptions eliminates the 
necessity of investigating each individual’s need or 
supervising how he uses these benefits. 

Social insurance is not, in fact, insurance. It is a 
mechanism which accumulates public funds from 
both insured workers and all taxpayers and, sub- 
sequently when needed, distributes these funds to the 
unemployed, widows, orphans, and aged in rough 
proportion to what they need. Because the insured 
worker contributes through payroll taxes to the cost 
of these benefits we, as a people, feel better about 
paying benefits without requiring proof of destitution 
and the recipient’s conscience permits him to take 
the benefits. Insurance is a good word. 

Even in the administration of relief or assistance, 
the tendency to give aid to all who apply becomes 
more and more apparent, particularly with respect 
to the aged. A decade ago most states refused to 
assist meedy aged people if they had close relatives 
who could support them; now many such “family 
responsibility” requirements have been eliminated 
or modified. Several states have abandoned require- 
ments that the aged who receive public aid must first 
“sign over” whatever property they may have. More 
general tests of an individual’s need have been 
adopted. In some states it has been proposed that 
income from farming or in still other states, that small 
incomes of $15 to $20 a month should be disregarded 
in determining whether an aged person should re- 
ceive state aid. Of even greater significance is the 
gradual supercession of the tradition that public aid 
is aid given to needy persons as a gratuity from the 
government. In its place both-state laws and court 
decisions declare that any individual in need has a 
right to assistance from his government! 


Tue Next Strep 


BRAHAM LINCOLN ONCE said, “If we could know 
where we are, and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do, and how to do it.” 
I have tried to picture “where we are” and in what 
direction we are moving, that we might better judge 
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the future of social security. 

There are Americans who simply cannot see that 
most people when unable to earn wages today have 
nowhere to turn but to government. As a people we 
have shed our simple agricultural civilization of the 
1800’s more rapidly than we have been able to develop 
a philosophy as to how we shall care for aged parents, 
orphaned nieces and nephews, widowed sisters, crip- 
pled brothers, the unemployed, and the unemployable. 
While the halls of Congress and state legislatures 
resound with phrases coined in our agricultural era, 
when each family enjoyed a security which the land, 
the farm, and the family provided, millions depend 
—in good times—on public aid. 

Every other industrial democracy—Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and even Mexico— 
wrestles with this problem of human security in an 
industrialized, urbanized, free enterprise economy. As 
these democracies struggle with it, the solution gradu- 
ally becomes clearer. What is needed is a frank guar- 
antee of a minimum of well-being for every in- 
dividual. What is needed is a three-fold guarantee: 
First, the assurance of the right to earn a living 
—the opportunity of a job; Second, the assurance 
that government will provide every man, woman, or 
child who can’t work and is without wages because 
of old age, illness, disability, widowhood, orphanhood, 
or inability to find a job, that minimum cash income 
—a grant or pension, call it what you will—needed 
for subsistence; Third, the assurance of essential serv- 
ices required for decent living in present day society, 
particularly free medical care and low cost housing. 

All of this is within the role of public welfare in 
our present society. Civilization is measured by the 
well-being of even the lowliest men and women. 
Hamstrung by the traditions of a civilization which 
is gone, we seek subterfuges by which we can justify 
our provision of such well-being. The would-be 
recipient must be destitute, or have “contributed,” or 
be a veteran. Let’s face up frankly to the require- 
ments of an industrial civilization and frankly guar- 
antee every citizen a minimum of well-being. 


PossisLe OpyEcTIoNns 


Hy not? I can think of four objections that will 
be raised: , 

1. The cost will be great, but we will be paying a 
substantial part of the cost in pensions for veterans 
- and their dependents. If we can obtain full employ- 
ment we can afford the cost. 

2. Some will be unwilling to modify or amend 
present assistance and insurance programs. But prog- 
ress means change, and if we are big enough for our 


job we will not cling to the forms and institutions 
which should change as times change. 

3. Some will oppose the extension of governmental 
activity. A few will say that the extension of public 
aid is a step toward socialism. But basically what is 
the difference between providing free mail delivery 
for every citizen and a pension for every aged person 
out of work? What is the difference between pro- 
viding free school text books and free medical services 
for children? No, the assurance of a minimum of 
well-being is no more socialism than is the assurance 
of a minimum of education for every child. 

4. Finally, others will fear that we would pauperize 
the American people. But democracy is founded on a 
fervid belief in the dignity and worthiness of each 
human being. Those who in their hearts are believers 
in democracy, will refuse to believe that any sig- 
nificant proportion of our people would prefer to live 
on public aid. Every real democrat will thank God 
for those millions of men and women who forsook 
the relief rolls at the first opportunity when the war 
brought jobs and stood again on their own feet. The 
maintenance of a read democracy requires that gov- 
ernment provide every service required to nourish 
each human being without fear that humans are 
basically irresponsible, shiftless, and worthless. 


Democracy 


EMOCRACY, TOO, guarantees freedom. While assur- 
it ing his welfare, government must not invade 
his personal freedom. But the freedom it guarantees 
is not that which Anatole France described as the 
freedom of “rich and poor alike to sleep under the 
bridges, to beg in the streets, and to steal their bread.” 
Freedom can be a hollow mockery for men whose 
children live in slums, or suffer for lack of medical 
care. 

Thomas Mann, the illustrious German author, 
wrote, after he fled from Nazi Germany of “the 
inevitable victory of democracy.” Democracy will 
survive not only Fascism. It will inevitably win out 
in the ideological struggle which now grips the 
world—Democracy versus Communism. But we in 
America must recognize that democracy is not an 
end in itself. It must mean more than free elections. 
Better schools, better medical care, better homes, 
security against unemployment, old age and death 
are the very best antidote to the discontent and misery 
which breed communism. Democracy must accom- 
plish its ultimate objective. Democracy—our form of 
government—must stand or fall on its ability to bring 
personal happiness, liberty and security to its citizens. 
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THE ROLE UF CITIZEN BOARDS IN 
PUBLIC WELFARE AUMINISTRATION 


by Heien E. Martz, Technical Adviser 
Bureau of Public Assistance 
Social Security Administration 





OST PUBLIC WELFARE agencies have boards com- 
M posed of lay citizens responsible for the 

administration of their program.’ The pro- 
vision for the establishment of such boards is usually 
included in the legislation creating the agency, and 
board functions are frequently specified in the statutes. 
In 1940, public welfare laws of 47 states provided for 
state boards that either directed or advised the agency 
director in carrying on the activities of state welfare 
- programs, and laws of 40 states stipulated that boards 
were to be an integral part of the local agency's ad- 
ministrative structure. 


Citizen boards are also an administrative part of 
many other social welfare programs, such as public 
health nursing, family welfare, hospitals, and prisons. 
A survey made in 1945 by the Pennsylvania Public 
Charities Association to ascertain the extent of the 
use of citizen boards revealed that five eastern states 
had a total of 364 state boards of public assistance, 
mental health, correction, welfare, health, education 
and labor; and 755 boards of health, and 2,544 school 
boards on the local level. During the past few years, 
the federal government also recognized that many 
war programs could not function without citizen 
participation. In addition to the fact that it would 
not have been possible to pay for all the necessary 
services volunteered by these citizen boards, the ac- 
ceptance of the public of many wartime restrictions, 
such as price control, rationing and selective service, 
was in large part attributed to the fact that members 
of the community helped to interpret program re- 
quirements to their neighbors, as well as make the 
necessary decisions under these programs which di- 
rectly affected them. 


Boarps Are EssENTIAL 


HERE IS GENERAL agreement that citizen boards can 
y rare an essential task within a democracy of 
keeping government close to the wishes of the people 
by reflecting community attitudes and opinion on 


* This article is based on material contained in a forthcoming 
book “Citizen Participation in Government” being published by the 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. This. material was obtained 
from a study made under the auspices of the Department of Social 
Economy, Bryn Mawr College, and prior to the author’s association 
with the Social Security Administration. 


agency policy and practice. Technical experts and 
administrators absorbed in their specialization may 
often lose touch with the broader issues which focus 
on the individual and may need the back to earth 
influence of citizen advisers and critics. In addition, 
lay board members can perform an invaluable service 


of interpreting agency programs and objectives to 


the community and attempt, thereby, to gain public 
understanding and support of the agency’s program. 

On the other hand, many public administration 
specialists point out the problems created for man- 
agement when inexperienced laymen given adminis- 


Atative responsibilities’ invade the province of the 
“technical staff and make decisions in areas in which 
‘Nthey do not have competence. They say that con- 


‘ 


we 
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centration of executive authority in the hands of a 
single executive is not only desirable but essential for 
effective administrative management; the single ex- 
ecutive makes for quicker decisions, more flexibility 
in meeting emergencies and unforeseen contingencies 
and the fixing of responsibility on -one individual. 
There may also be the danger of conflict and friction 

tween citizen board members so that no agreement 
can be reached, resulting in the weakening and 
paralyzing of administrative action. 

The Committee on Administrative Management, 
appointed by President Roosevelt to study the need 
for reorganization of the executive department, said 
in its report of 1937, recommending the abolition of 
the board form of administration: “This form of 
organization . . . has everywhere been found slow, 
cumbersome, wasteful, and ineffective in the conduct 
of administrative duties. Board members are cus- 
tomarily laymen not professionally trained or experi- 
enced in the activities for which they are responsible. 
. . . Board administration tends to diffuse responsi- 
bility, to produce delays, and to make effective co- 
operation or vigorous leadership impossible. 


Pusiic Wants Boarps 


N SPITE OF THESE divergent opinions, the legal pro- 
| visions for boards in such a large proportion of 
states indicate wide public acceptance of the concept 
of citizen participation in public welfare administra- 

















CITIZEN BOARDS 


tion. Undoubtedly, many of these boards have been 
found extremely helpful; others admittedly are con- 
sidered a hindrance by the agency staff. This raises 
questions as to whether board functions are clearly 
defined and related to the kind of strength citizen 
boards can best bring to the agency or whether they 
are given tasks which duplicate or complicate the 
functions of the technical staff. There is also the 
question of whether the activities of the citizen board 
members and those of the technical staff are co- 
ordinated and integrated so that the potential 
strengths of ‘both can be utilized to their fullest in 
carrying out the agency’s program and objectives. 
In an attempt to answer some of these questions, 


‘\a study was made of the activities of a group of ° 


seventeen citizen boards responsible for the adminis- 
tration of a public assistance program on the local 
level. Effort was made to evaluate the appropriateness 
of the responsibilities assigned to these boards both 
by law and administrative regulation by reference to 
criteria of effective board operation already accepted 
in related fields. Effort was also made to determine. 
the extent to which the program benefited from the 
values commonly attributed to citizen participation 
in government, and to what extent difficulties were. 
created for management. 

In brief, the analysis of the activities of this group — 


of citizen board members revealed many of the » 


strengths accredited to citizen participation, but at 
the same time evidenced some of the weaknesses.’ 
In so doing, however, this study also gave a number 
of helpful clues which might be useful to those 
who have faith in the potentialities of citizen par- 
ticipation in effecting constructive social change 
within the democratic framework. 


REFLECTION OF CoMMUNITY ATTITUDES 


HE DATA PROvIDED ample evidence of the boards 
T tutstting most effectively their important responsi- 
bility of reflecting public attitudes and opinion on 
both law and administrative policy, and in effecting 
changes in keeping with the wishes of the people. 
They brought community opinion to bear not only 
on the local agency, but through a round-robin 
method of gathering support from other county 
boards, presented a powerful and effective expression 
of public opinion to both the state administration and 
to the legislature. 

For example, reflection of public opinion was in- 
dicated clearly in the boards’ handling of both the 
legal requirements and state agency policy in relation 
‘to the responsibility of grandparents and grandchil- 
dren for each other’s support, which under a century- 
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old support law, could be enforced by the local courts. 
With the lessening of family ties, changes in mode 
of living and similar manifestations of changing 
family life, the community had gone far beyond the 
narrower concept of responsibility expressed in this 
law, and the courts reflecting this opinion, would 
not enforce it. The boards attempted to work out 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with the courts 
in attempting to enforce orders for support; when 
they found this was not possible, they too registered 
the protest of the community, and were successful 
in many instances in developing policy more in keep- 
ing with local attitudes, 

In addition, the boards also brought local opinion 
to the attention of the state agency through the 
numerous resolutions they passed on relatives’ re- 
sponsibility, and sent copies both to other county 
boards in the state to stimulate them to similar action, 
and to legislators.. In response to this strong expres- 
sion of public opinion, the state board, supported by 
a liberal interpretation of this phase of the support 
law by the Attorney General, permitted county boards 
to adopt special regulations regarding relatives’ re- 
sponsibility whereby they could either waive or reduce 
the amount of contribution required from grand- 
parents and grandchildren. 

The boards in registering protest, were similarly ; 
successful in obtaining a more liberal interpretation | 
of the legal residence requirements for eligibility for 
general assistance; the repeal of an act which imposed 
a hardship on many general assistance recipients by 
requiring them to spend a large proportion of their 
relief grant on milk whether or not they wanted 
it; a liberalization of state agency regulation covering 
eligibility of clients for general assistance during the 
waiting period for unemployment compensation, and 
an increase in the shelter allowance in the relief 
budget. 


INTERPRETATION OF AGENCY PROGRAM 


XCEPT FOR THIs outstanding contribution of effect- 
E ing changes in public assistance legislation which 
necessarily involved interpretation of agency program 
to legislators, there was little other evidence of board 
activity in interpreting agency program and objectives 
to the community. Board members rarely appeared 


before local groups to discuss the agency’s program” 


and little use was made of the radio or newspapers > 
or other methods of disseminating information about’ 
the program. There was similarly little board par- 
ticipation on inter-agency committees or councils 
of social agencies in the community. 

It is recognized,sof course, that there undoubtedly 
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must have been much informal, individual, day-by- 
day interpretation by board members to their neigh- 
bors, business associates, and friends, which could not 
have been revealed in the type of documentary mate- 
rial used in this study. Since there were numerous 
evidences of intense interest of many board members 
in agency activities, it can be assumed that they dis- 
cussed its program with their friends and associates, 
thereby consciously or unconsciously contributing to 
its wider understanding. This interest of board mem- 
bers in the agency’s program, however, does not 
appear to have been planned to reach a larger au- 
dience within the community on a continuous basis. 

This undoubtedly is a difficult assignment for a 
group of lay persons to undertake unless they receive 
considerable help from both the state and local ad- 
ministration. To interpret the agency program cor- 
rectly, board members need to be well informed about 
the work being done. To absorb such information 
within the limited time available for board activity 
involves intensive planning by the administration in 
preparation of materials designed to give the board 
member sufficient background information to under- 
stand the agency’s program. It also means helping 
the board member to keep currently informed of 
developments in the agency’s operation, pending leg- 
islation, and changes in thinking and philosophy in 
the field in general, as well as encouraging him to 
extend his interest and participation in state and na- 
tional activities relating to public welfare. 

The board member also needs help from the ad- 
ministration in providing data which can be used 
easily for speeches at community gatherings or clubs 
of which board members are a part, for radio ad- 
dresses, or in articles which board members might 
prepare for journals with which they are associated 
in their regular work. Some materials prepared for 
agency use, with appropriate adaptation, might be 
utilized for this purpose. 


Keepinc Boarp Memsers INFORMED 


IMILARLY, ACQUAINTING board members with devel- 
G opments in public welfare in general would have 
significant values. By discussing broader legislative 
issues, by keeping board members informed of major 
developments in other states or of the thinking in 
the field and by encouraging attendance at state and 
national conferences on social welfare, the state ad- 
ministration could probably give board members 
greater understanding of the relationship of their 
specific county and state program to the country as a 
whole. Board members would then be able to in- 
fluence the shaping of local policy and program with 
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broader perspective, and also lend stronger support 
in effecting desired social changes on a broader basis. 

To enable board members to become effective in- 
terpreters of the agency’s program to the community 
requires awareness by the administration of respon- 
sibility in this area, and recognition and acceptance 
of the significant contribution which effective board 
interpretation could have for the future of an agency’s 
program and for development of public welfare in 
general, Experts, absorbed in the task of perfecting 
their specialty, often lose sight of the fact that a gov- 
ernmental program is a result of expression of the 
will of the people. While the public depends on the 
expert for pointing the direction in which the pro- 
gram may function more adequately, any lasting ex- 
pansion or improvement in service can be achieved 
only if the community is willing to support such 
change. The public can hardly be expected to keep 
up with the expert, or judge the expert’s recommenda- 
tions wisely, unless it has been brought along in the 
development of the agency’s program, and also been 
made increasingly aware of the needs of the com- 
munity and the importance of meeting such needs 
more adequately. 


Boarp ActTIviTIEs IN MANAGEMENT AREA 


VIDENCE was ALSO found to substantiate the theories 
E expressed by some public administration special- 
ists concerning the difficulties for management when 
laymen invade the province of the expert and make 
decisions in areas in which they do not have tech- 
nical competence, and when executive authority is not 
centralized in a single executive. This was found to 
be especially true in the responsibility assigned to the 
boards for personnel and determination of eligibility 
for assistance in individual cases. 

The law gave county boards responsibility for all 
personnel matters within merit system regulations; 
they were authorized to appoint, transfer, lay off, sus- 
pend or remove employees. The boards carried out 
the details of this responsibility zealously. A large 
proportion of meeting time was spent in interviewing 
applicants for all positions, in making appointments, 
and in taking action on many technical details in- 
volved in the operation of the merit system, such as 
passing on probationary period, promotions, demo- 
tions, separations, leaves of absence, furloughs, and 
other details. Over 1,500 personnel actions were either 
taken or approved by the seventeen county boards 
during an eighteen-month period—an average of al- 
most four per board meeting. Two-thirds of the 
county boards themselves appointed all staff mem- 
bers; the other third reviewed all personnel appoint- 

















ments made by the director. Personnel matters were 
discussed at 85 per cent of the board meetings, many 
of which were called especially for this purpose. 

This absorption with the details of personnel also 
made it difficult for board members to focus their 
attention on developing broader policy issues affect- 
ing personnel within which the technical staff could 
operate. Similarly, appointment of staff by the board 
made it difficult to maintain clear lines of responsi- 
bility between the staff and the agency director, with- 
out which administration is admittedly weakened. 
Agency morale was frequently disrupted and the 
relationship between the county director and his em- 
ployees undermined when county board members 
dealt directly with staff. Similarly, administrative pro- 
cedures were confused when individual board mem- 
bers accepted complaints or communications directly 
from staff members, and conferred with them about 
problems of internal management without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the county director. Moreover, 
individual board members, on occasion, became so 
involved in individual personnel situations that when 
their decisions were reversed by the state agency they 
felt called upon to resign. 


Boarp Activities in Soctat Practice 


IMILAR DIFFICULTIES resulted from the responsibility 

given by law to the county boards for determin- 
ing eligibility for public assistance in individual cases, 
which the boards likewise carried out with great de- 
votion. More than 1,700 cases were reviewed by the 
seventeen county boards during the eighteen-month 
period of the study, exclusive of routine approval 
given to thousands of other decisions made by case 
review committees. Three out of every four board 
meetings were concerned with the review of individ- 
ual cases—an average of six cases at each such 
meeting. 

Use of case situations as examples can be a valuable 
technique for acquainting board members with the 
need for change in policy or for the development of 
new policy in areas not yet covered. Through citing 
specific examples, the reality of the problem can be 
seen more vividly. However, the board’s extensive 
activity in making individual determinations of eligi- 
bility tended to focus their attention on the individual 
case rather than on the development of broad policies 
affecting eligibility for assistance. It also resulted in 
the boards’ frequently making decisions in individual 


cases without regard to all the facts in the case or to , 


existing agency policies with which they may not 
have been familiar. 


Case review activities of the boards had an even 
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more serious effect on their ability to carry out ob- 
jectively their responsibility for hearing appeals from 
decisions affecting eligibility for assistance. Since the 
board itself often made the original decision from 
which an appeal was being taken, it could hardly be 
expected that the same board, sitting as an appeal 
body, could review its decisions impartially. Although 
further appeal could be made to the state agency in 
those types of assistance in which federal funds were 
involved, the decision of the board was final in gen- 
eral assistance, a state-financed program, thus limiting 
the values which the right to appeal could have in a 
democratic administration of the program. 


Why Tuese Activities 


INCE MANY OTHER states either by law or admin- 
G istrative regulation, assigned to citizen boards re- 
sponsibility for both personnel and case review, it 
may be interesting to conjecture why this has been 
so. It may be explained in part by the still prevalent 
distrust of the expert by the general public; the opin- 
ion that within a democracy the people, rather than 
a bureaucracy, should be in control of governmental 
functions that directly affect the welfare of the people. 
While apparently recognizing the importance of tech- 
nical competence and expertness in administering 
public assistance by adopting the merit system 
through which potential candidates were recruited, 
nevertheless, it seems that the law attempted to insure 
democratic control by placing in the hands of citizen 
boards the responsibility for all personnel matters. 
Similarly, even though providing for staff technically 
competent to determine eligibility, the law neverthe- 
less gave to the citizen board, rather than to the ex- 
pert, the responsibility for making technical decisions 
of eligibility for public assistance in individual cases. 
The legislators, by placing both of these responsi- 
bilities in the hands of citizens, apparently were not 
yet willing to entrust to the expert this much control 
over the lives of the people in the community. 

Such a lag, however, may also be an expression of 
a temporary transition from the concepts of poor 
relief to those of social security. The tremendous need 
for financial assistance during the depression years 
undoubtedly spurred many states to incorporate the 
requirements of the Social Security Act into their own 
laws in order to benefit from the financial assistance 
available under the grant-in-aid provision of the Act. 
However, the sudden shift from restrictive poor relief 
administration to the relatively enlightened social pro- 
gram set forth in the Social Security Act apparently 
brought change more rapidly than either the public 

(Continued on page 276) 








A PROGRAM FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


by Atvena L. Burnire, Project Supervisor 
Denver Bureau of Public Welfare 





© LONGER Is THE horizon bleak for Denver’s 
N physically handicapped and aged. A coopera- 
tive community demonstration and study spon- 
sored by the Denver Bureau of Public Welfare was 
begun last March and already the promising develop- 
ments point up unlimited services for each group. 


REASON FoR STUDY 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF the study is an interesting 
Rie The preliminary discussions of such a ven- 
ture were centered around the problem of the aged 
and chronically ill in Denver’s convalescent homes. 
For some time there has been concern over the in- 
activity of patients in these homes. Basirig the plan- 
ning on the inactivity of these patients, three distinct 
areas soon became evident in which some type of 
service was needed and could be used. Consequently 
the study was broken down into three main classifi- 
cations. In Class A were the patients in conva- 
lescent homes, principally aged, who needed some 
type of group therapy or occupational therapy. In 
Class B were the patients permanently physically 
handicapped, in or out of a convalescent home, who 
needed some type of vocational training or retraining 
to enable them to become partially or wholly self- 
supporting. The third class, Class C, presents one 
of the greatest problems to every public agency. 
This group comprises the load known as chronic 
unemployables. To meet the needs of this area, it 
was planned to build up a work tolerance leading to 
placement in a sheltered workshop. 

The breakdown being made, the problem of prog- 
ress from that point was a difficult one. The ques- 
tion of whether the study should be confined to 
just a small case study within the agency or whether 
it should be a community-wide project soon settled 
itself. The interesting and probably the most challeng- 
ing aspect of the preliminary planning came when, 
in making various necessary contacts for resources, 
one agency and then another asked if they could 
cooperate and contribute in one form or another to 
its success. After a comparatively short time for 
laying the ground work, the project was launched. 

For the preliminary planning and organization 
of the study, Miss Bernice I. Reed, Director of the 
Denver Bureau of Public Welfare, hired on a part- 


time basis a medical social worker to plan and co- 
ordinate this study. The selection of this person 
was based on her previous experience in the con- 
valescent home field, primarily with the chronically 
ill and aged. For the group work phase of the study, 
a qualified person was hired to devote part-time 
to the Class A phase of the study. One other special- 
ist has been engaged by a cooperating agency on a 
part-time schedule to do the vocational testing. The 
personnel of this study can in no extent be limited 
to the three mentioned, as the various agencies co- 
operating in the study are lending from one to 
several members of their staffs to work on the 
demonstration. 


Crass A 


fy ORDER TO FIND the proper setting for a controlled 
group, there was much exploration of the various 
aspects of Denver’s convalescent homes. The home 
selected has a population of forty patients, twenty- 
eight of whom are public assistance recipients. The 
ages range from fifty-nine to ninety-four years. This 
particular home was selected because of its physical 
surroundings, management, cooperation, interest on 
the part of the nursing staff and the little turnover 
in patients. 

The diagnosis of the patients in the selected home 
vary from two blind cases, cardiacs to orthopedic 
cases. The procedures used in setting up this demon- 
stration have been planned carefully for the well- 
being of the patients. On each case there has been 
completed a social history, showing cultural and eco- 
nomic backgrounds. Special note has been made of 
previous employment, education, hobbies and special 
interests. Each patient participating in the demon- 
stration has been given a physical examination to 
determine the extent of activity which may be al- 
lowed. These examinations include information 
needed by the occupational therapist. Because of the 
ages of the patients, the examinations were all con- 
ducted in the home. 

At present there are two groups meeting regu- 
larly. One is for men and the other for women. 
The groups average about ten persons each. The 
participation is based rather largely upon physical 
ability of the patient to take part. Many interesting 











factors have already been uncovered. 
The worker in planning for her first meeting with 
the men discussed the possibility of doing some 
ceramics. When she arrived her first afternoon, sev- 
eral of the old gentlemen rushed up to her with 
much gaiety and asked if she had come to help 
them make “mud pies.” Their progress in this 
project has been extremely good. At present they 
are making ceramic buttons, which it is hoped can be 
marketed in order to give the patients some little 
extra spending money. Recently one fellow walked 
up to the instructor after working diligently over a 
button for some time and said, handing her his 
work, “Here now, make it marketable!” 

Aiding the group worker is an occupational thera- 
pist loaned by the Colorado Society for Crippled 
Children. She not only works with the groups but 
is giving some time each week to individuals. At 
present she is working with a blind patient now 
in her late fifties, who has never had any formal 
education nor instruction of any kind. In observing 
her attempts to make hot dish pads, it is evident 
that she is avid for such help. At this point she is 
certainly making up for lost time. 

The women’s group has been much slower in 
gaining momentum. They are, however, beginning 
to participate to a greater extent. To vary the activi- 
ties the old ladies started with a mending bee ending 
with a little tea party. It was an amusing sight to 
see each old lady take her gay paper napkin back 
to her room as a souvenir. They have progressed 
from the mending to yarn flowers and work with 
rafia. 

This Class A demonstration is unique in one 
aspect and that is programs are being taken to the 
aged. In the various programs already organized 
for the aged the majority have been planned for the 
ambulatory non-medical person. Since statistics show 
58 per cent of the aged have a medical problem, it 
is evident that their program should be planned to 
meet this need. 


Crass B 


HE SELECTION OF cases for the rehabilitation study 

presented an interesting situation. After reviewing 
the convalescent home cases, it was found the ma- 
jority of these cases were too progressed in chronicity 
to lend themselves to a short time study. This would, 
by no means, eliminate these cases on a long range 
plan. Because, however, of this limitation some of 
the selection was made from the regular case load of 
the agency. Most of the cases selected are from the 
aid to dependent children category or general relief 
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cases. In this demonstration, seventeen cases were 
selected. 


The age range of these cases is from twenty to 
fifty years. Some of the diagnoses are as follows: 
rheumatic heart, arrested tuberculosis, arthritis, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, hydrocephalus, epilepsy, polio and sev- 
eral combinations. An attempt was made to select 
an average group. The educational background 
ranges from one patient whose mother taught her 
to read and write to a patient with two years of 
college. 

The procedures in this classification consist of four 
steps. First the patient has a complete social evalua- 
tion as is done for Class A. These histories are pre- 
pared from the same outline for the purpose of 
uniformity. The social evaluation is prepared by the 
social worker handling the case. This is done so 
that the case worker will not lose touch with the 
progress of the case. The patient is then referred to 
Preventive Medicine Clinic of Colorado General 
Hospital for the medical evaluation. This is another 
of the cooperating agencies furnishing many staff 
members to aid in this study. All the facilities of the 
Hospital are used for the most efficient handling of 
these cases. From the medical evaluation, the patient 
is then referred for a psychiatric evaluation. The 
psychiatrist is at the Denver Bureau office one and 
a half days a week. He comes from the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic of Colorado Psychopathic Hospital. 
The fourth and final evaluation is the vocational 
testing. This is done through the cooperation of 
Denver’s Opportunity School who hired a staff mem- 
ber on a six weeks part-time basis to do this testing. 

At the completion of these evaluations, the doctors 
and workers taking part in the preceding steps will 
be called together to discuss the various aspects of the 
case in reference to specific training. The vocational 
training will be based on the patient’s physical, 
mental and vocational abilities. This individual con- 
sideration of each separate case should furnish each 
person the most excellent training available. 

Already some interesting developments have pre- 
sented themselves. There is a thirty-two year old 
hydrocephalic girl who has never walked. Because 
of inactivity of years, she is grossly overweight. 
While going through her medical .evaluation, the 
Director of Physical Medicine in examining her felt 
that with some concentrated effort she could, with 
the aid of braces and crutches, be made conditioned 
to walk, the first step being to lose a number of 
pounds in weight. It was also recommended that 
she do certain exercises each day. It was possible to 
find a younger sister who is willing to go to the 
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convalescent home each day to aid in this program. 
At present there is considerable interest in the out- 
come of this case. 


Crass C 


HIS PHASE OF THE STUDY is not actually underway 
+ this time. Because of the number of cases 
from which to draw, careful consideration is being 
given to the selection. Several cases have been re- 
ferred to the psychiatrist for review. The procedure 
to be followed in this classification is for the medical 
and psychiatric evaluations to be followed by con- 
centrated casework process, with the guidance of 
the psychiatrist, to build up a work tolerance before 
placement in a sheltered workshop. As can be 
seen, this is a much longer process than in either 
of the other classifications. 


CoopERATING AGENCIES 


OME OF THE COOPERATING agencies have been men- 
G tioned, but to clarify the function of each, they 
will be relisted. The Colorado Society for Crippled 
Children, the first agency to cooperate in this study, 
is furnishing the occupational therapist. The Col- 
orado General Hospital, Preventive Medicine Clinic, 
is doing the medical examinations. Along with this 
clinic, the Department of Physical Medicine is check- 
ing those cases falling into the classification of 
persons needing that service. The Mental Hygiene 
Clinic of Colorado Psychopathic Hospital is aiding 
in the planning and the carrying out of the psy- 
chiatric evaluations. Opportunity School is furnish- 
ing the staff for vocational evaluations. For trans- 
portation of the patients to and from the various 
centers, the Red Cross and Volunteer Placement 
Service of the Council of Social Agencies is co- 
operating. The Services for the Blind in the State 
Department of Public Welfare is lending equipment 
for the therapy of the blind cases. Goodwill Indus- 
tries will be available to furnish work training where 
they are equipped to do so. The Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has been called in for 
planning. The Social Work School of Denver Uni- 
versity loaned four students through the Community 
Organization class to prepare bibliographies and 
write some basic material for the demonstration. 


Uniriep Errort 


NE OF THE MOST progressive aspects of this pro- 
0) gram is the unified effort of related fields. For 
some time, the need to coordinate the fields of health, 
education, and welfare has been voiced. This study 
and demonstration has already shown the value of 


pulling all of these groups together in one common 
interest. Instead of overlapping and duplicating, 
this unification of programs points up the time 
saving element of coordinating all aspects into one 
over-all program. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the already apparent value of cooperation 
and coordination of related fields. 

From what seemed in the beginning to be a small 
study, now has evolved a large forceful organization, 
participating in a demonstration to point up the 
needs of the aged and physically handicapped. It is 
hoped that this study will cause an alert com- 
munity to do some planning for meeting this long 
evident need. 
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or state and local administration were able to absorb. 
The framers of the law, therefore, attempted a juxta- 
position of the old and the new. In order to meet 
both the resistance of local units to loss of autonomy 
entailed in the shift from local to state responsibility, 
as well as the requirement of the Social Security Act 
for either a state administered or state supervised 
program, the state law gave responsibility for admin- 
istering the program to local citizen boards, but re- 
quired that they operate within standards established 
by the state agency. 


CONTRIBUTION OF BoaRD MEMBERS 


UBLIC WELFARE administration is now in a transi- 
Pricnal period in which time is needed for the 
philosophy of social security to become sufficiently a 
part of the fibre of people’s thinking to be expressed 
in legal provisions and administrative practices. 
Nevertheless, it is not only time that is needed, but 
also the leadership, stimulation, and guidance which 
the citizen board member can so well give to support 
such social change. 

Board members will be able to carry out this im- 
portant responsibility when they are freed from the 
details of management and social practice and are 
assigned functions within which they can make their 
greatest contribution. It is, therefore, important that 
the significance of their ability to reflect community 
opinion and enlist community interest and support for 
both the agency’s program and the goals of public 
welfare in general be sufficiently recognized and ac- 
cepted by state and local administrators. Only then 
can they provide board members with the help they 
need to carry out their responsibilities, and thus make 
a reality of the potential strength of citizen participa- 
tion in public welfare administration. 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS AS A PART UF 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN KANSAS 


by Dena D. Lewis, State Case Supervisor 
Division of Public Assistance 


Kansas State Department of Social Welfare, and 


RutH Larne, Director 


Marshall County Department of Social Welfar 


Marysville, Kansas 





district meetings was not new to Kansas when 

the program now in operation was inaugurated 
in the autumn of 1945". The impetus at that time for 
more formalized in-service training than was being 
provided through the supervision of the field repre- 
sentatives had come from county workers, many of 
whom had attended district meetings during the 
Emergency Relief period. It is probable too that Kan- 
sas workers, like those of other states, enjoy getting 
together to exchange opinions and experiences. 

Late in 1944 a Chairman’s Letter® in regard to in- 
service training was sent out to the county agencies, 
outlining the purpose of an in-service training pro- 
gram and suggested methods to accomplish this pur- 
pose. Methods discussed in addition to supervision 
were: orientation period for new workers; use of 
library facilities; staff and area meetings, institutes, 
study courses and conferences; and educational leaves 
with or without salary. The letter closed by asking 
numbers of the local departments to comment on the 
proposal. 


A IN-SERVICE TRAINING program making use of 


District MEETiIncs—THE PLAN 


HERE WERE A NUMBER Of replies to this letter with 
cee of the interest centering on group meetings. 
It was, therefore, decided to use district meetings as 
the major method in the immediate in-service train- 
ing plans. 

Since there was no one on the Public Assistance 
Division staff who could devote the major portion of 
his time to developing and presenting material at dis- 
trict meetings, a plan was made of using the field 
staff as well as the administrative staff of the Divi- 
sion. A committee from the field staff representing 
different sections of the state was selected to work 





* The content of this article represents joint planning on the part 
of the two authors. The first half of the article was written by Mrs. 
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of Social Welfare to give information or instruction to the county 
welfare agencies. 





out an outline of subject matter to be covered in a 
series of twelve monthly meetings held at central 
meeting places over the state. The outline developed 
by the committee made use of the comments received 
from county agency workers as well as other sugges- 
tions, and was submitted to the whole field staff at a 
regular staff meeting. 

Each field representative and each person on the 
Public Assistance administrative staff accepted respon- 
sibility for preparing and presenting a part or all of 
the subject matter for one meeting at each of the 
meeting places. In addition to the Public Assistance 
staff, workers from other divisions and agencies— 
Child Welfare, Services for the Blind, Vocational Re- 
habilitation and the State Health Department—pre- 
pared and presented material. Insofar as possible an 
individual was assigned the topic of his choice or one 
on which he was considered to be particularly com- 
petent. Not everyone, of course, could have even a 
second or third choice. Papers were to be written 
on the assigned subject, reading lists made up, and 
both submitted by a given date. The committee read 
and discussed the papers and made suggestions for 
change. The papers were also reviewed by the Direc- 
tor of the Public Assistance Division. 

Meetings were scheduled for groups, usually on the 
basis of the field representative districts, and composed 
of from 20 to 40 persons. There were some exceptions 
to this plan, however, because some field representa- 
tive districts required a division into at least two 
groups in order to keep the number small enough to 
encourage discussion. In other areas adjoining field 
representative districts were combined to make up a 
group of about 25 persons. Meetings were held at a 
central point one day a month, except in July and 
August, and from 10:00 a.m. to 12:00 and 1:30 to 3:30 
p.m. The local field representative was responsible 
for arrangements, such as hotel reservations for the 
traveling speakers, a suitable meeting place, and at- 
tendance records and minutes. The local field repre- 
sentative also acted as chairman of the meeting. 
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First YEar’s PLans 


HE CHAIRMAN’S LETTER announcing the beginning 
Te the meetings in September 1945 pointed out 
-that it was the intent of the State Department to pro- 
vide reasonably uniform material for all groups but 
recognized that discussion would vary among groups. 
The content of the material for the first year was 
general since it was designed for all workers in each 
group. This would include workers with several 
years’ experience as well as those who were new to 
the program and would include visitors, directors, and 
case supervisors. If meetings of this type proved to 
be of value and were to be continued, it was expected 
that more specific material on a given subject would 
be offered the second year. It was planned to cover 
each subject as comprehensively as possible within 
the time available and to avoid overlapping. An 
effort was made to relate the content of the meetings 
to the day-by-day job and the activities carried on by 
a county department of social welfare. 

A brief outline of this series of meetings is given 


below: 

1. The purpose of group meetings, the purpose of 
the public assistance program and the legal frame- 
work. 

2. The public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act, the Kansas Welfare Act and the rules 
and regulations of the State Department. 

3. Recognition and appreciation of people as hu- 
man beings, and a discussion of human behavior. 

4. Historical approach in the development of cur- 
rent philosophy of the public assistance program. 

5. Construction use of standards of assistance; why 
standards are necessary and how developed, and the 
exploration of need. (Some actual budgeting was 
done in this session.) 

6. Evaluation and use of resources. 

7. Private agencies, private institutions and board- 
ing homes. 

8. Some implications of health problems; medical 
resources in Kansas. 

9. Vocational rehabilitation. 

10. Trends in child care. 
11. State institutions. 
12. The case record; and a summary of meetings. 


EVALUATION OF First YEAR 


EFORE THE FIRST YEAR’s meetings were well under 
B way we had begun to evaluate the effectiveness of 
this method of staff development. We were soon 
aware that the papers prepared were too long, that 
many in the group did not like to hear papers read 


(the method of presentation most often used), that 
some of the material was already familiar to some of 
the group, and that more time was desired for dis- 
cussion. Along with these pertinent but negative 
comments were some favorable ones. We tried to 
benefit from the criticism and papers were shortened 
to some extent at least, and there was an effort to 
encourage more discussion. It is probable, however, 
that the persons who prepared papers received the 
most benefit from the program, not only because of 
added knowledge on their particular subjects, but also 
in the experience of speaking before groups and be- 
coming acquainted with welfare workers on a state- 
wide basis. 

In order to secure more direct participation in the 
matter of determining the worth of the project it was 
decided to invite some of the county staff members to 
meet with our in-service training committee to 
evaluate the meetings and, in case it was thought such 
discussions should continue, to make recommenda- 
tions for subjects for another year. Three county wel- 
fare directors and one visitor met with the in-service 
training committee in the state office. All participated 
freely in the discussion. The county committee rec- 
ommended that in-service training group meetings be 
continued on much the same basis as the present 
series and made some suggestions for content of sub- 
sequent meetings. Topics which the joint committee 


. believed needed more emphasis for another year were: 


the use of supervision; understanding human be- 
havior; and public relations or interpretation to the 
community. 


PLans FoR SECOND YEAR 


OLLOWING THE MEETING of this committee a second 

group of three directors and a visitor met with 
the committee to outline a second series of meetings. 
It was believed this committee could serve two pur- 
poses: first, to provide practical suggestions as to the 
content and how that content could be related to the 
local agency administration and state supervision; sec- 
ond, through discussion by various members of the 
group, bring out and develop ideas in a broader and 
more complete way than would be possible through 
the group process in the individual county offices. The 
recommendations of the evaluation committee and 
other suggestions were used in this planning. A defi- 
nite effort was made to bring the subject matter closer 
to the day-by-day job and to make it as practical as 
possible through greater use of case material and 
planning for more direct participation by county 
staffs. We felt that many county staff members could 
accept some specific assignments. In some places 
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workers might be willing to act as discussion leaders. 
The programs of the first four meetings were planned 
around the use of a traveling speaker, as was done 
in the first year. 
The broad outline for the second year’s plan fol- 
lows: 
I. You and Your Agency 
A. Why a county agency. 
B. How is the county agency set up. 
C. What is your place in the agency as deter- 
mined by job function. 
1. Who and what determines job function. 
2. What affects the extent of service. 
3. What improves the quality of service. 
(This section was much fuller than is shown here 
and there was emphasis on clear assignment of job 
duties, coordination, planning, organization, supervi- 
sion and the use of supervision. Three meetings were 
given to a discussion of the above material.) 
II. You and Your Client 


A. You, the worker need to know the welfare 
program; need to understand as far as pos- 
sible yourself and other persons; need to be 
able to make your knowledge of use to the 
client. 

(Common Human Needs* was used as a basis for 
discussion in this meeting. Questions were developed 
and there were specific reading assignments made in 
the pamphlet. This discussion covered one meeting.) 

B. The client comes to the agency. 

1. What he wants 
a. A courteous reception. 
b. An opportunity to tell his story. 
c. Action. 
2. How to meet his needs. 
a. Reception. 
b. Intake. 

(This meeting gave particular attention to the in- 
take process and included use of case material.) 

(1) The first interview (in this meeting a 
free use was made of case material and 
considerable attention given to the tech- 
nique of interviewing.) 

(2) Completion of the eligibility study 
(three meetings were spent in discussion 
of the establishment of eligibility, using 
case material freely and progressing from 
the less difficult cases to those involving 
complicated property situations, relatives 
as a factor affecting the client’s needs, 





* Common Human Needs, An Interpretation for Staff in Public 
Assistance Agencies, by Charlotte Towle, Bureau of Public Assis- 
tance, Social Security Board. 
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complicated ADC situations in which 
there are problems in the employment of 
the mother, earnings of children, financial 
responsibility of the absent father.) 

As has been indicated above, the leader for the first 
four meetings up to II-B on the outline were travel- 
ing speakers. However, because from that point on 
the content is so much a part of the regular super- 
vision it seemed desirable for each field representative 
within his own district to either lead the discussion 
(from material prepared by the person to whom this 
had been assigned) or to make assignments to work- 
ers in the district to lead the discussion. This new 
plan has resulted in much greater county participa- 
tion and in a generally less formal atmosphere in the 


group. 
REACTIONS 


HILE REACTIONS To the program seem for the most 

part to be favorable, they actually ranged from 
warm approval to definite disapproval. Attendance 
for the most part was good but in at least five counties 
out of the 105, the boards did not permit the workers 
to attend all the meetings. To analyze the shades of 
reaction and the particular heads under which either 
positive or negative reaction might fall, would require 
study and more space than this article allows, but 
perhaps the best test, the improved quality of work 
in evidence throughout the state, has been too gratify- 
ing to be ignored. 


EVALUATION 


F ROM THE VIEWPOINT of the county offices,* the pres- 
ent series of in-service training meetings has been 
worthwhile and has filled a long-felt need of most 
staff members. During the war years, meetings were 
limited to district meetings of local welfare associa- 
tions and to the yearly state conference of social work. 
These, although useful, did not serve the same pur- 
pose as a regularly planned in-service training pro- 
gram. County workers became aware of a need to 
get together with others to discuss their common 
problems, to find better ways of doing things, and to 
broaden their outlook. Many new persons came into 
the county offices during this same period, workers 
who were both inexperienced and untrained. They 
and their supervisors were faced with the difficult task 
of orientation to a totally unfamiliar field. They 
wanted and needed a program which would intro- 
duce them to the background, philosophy, and frame- 
work of the welfare program in a way that was not 





“This section and the remainder of the article represents Miss 
Laing’s views. 
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possible through daily supervision, particularly when 
offices are short staffed and overworked. 

Looking back over the two years of the present 
series of in-service training meetings, we feel that 
most county workers have enjoyed and benefited from 
these meetings. In spite of some grumbling about the 
length of the papers presented or because the material 
was already known, the consensus of opinion is in 
favor of continuing these meetings and that they were 
well worth the time and effort spent in preparing for 
and attending them. 


Vatue or Districr MEETINGS 


HE VALUE OF THIs TYPE of a program lies not only 
Tin the informational material presented but also in 
the stimulation of group contact. We met in planned 
groups, small enough in size to allow freedom of 
discussion. The membership of these groups remained 
fairly constant throughout the series so that members 
became well enough acquainted to speak freely and 
to question or contradict each other’s opinions, 
theories, and methods. Even those who were new to 
the program, and who at the beginning hesitated to 
make comments or ask questions fearing the censor- 
ship of the group, were participating in the discus- 
sions before many of the meetings were over. This 
free interchange of ideas has been both stimulating 
and eye-opening. 

Beginning workers have been introduced to the 
background and history of the welfare program and 
have been given practical help on the difficult day-to- 
day job performance. Older members have learned 
new and better ways of doing things. All have gained 
some knowledge of why people behave as they do and 
of what we do that influences their behavior for good 
or ill. Opportunity has been given to discuss points 
that were puzzling or about which we were confused, 
to ask questions, and to discuss problems. We have 
been brought face to face with blind spots in our per- 
formance as well as the strengths and weaknesses of 
the program as a whole. Finally, we have had the 
opportunity to evaluate our program and our perform- 
ance against the standards being set forth by the 
leaders and the group. 

There were, of course, other valuable developments 
as a result of this meeting together, two of which 
should be mentioned. First, there developed a strong 
feeling of belonging and of working together for a 
common end, instead of being separate units operat- 
ing under supervision without any relation to what 
neighboring counties might do. Whatever we may 
have felt at the beginning of the series, by the end of 
the June meeting we realized that all, county and 


state departments alike, were working together to- 
wards a common goal. Second, the interchange of 
ideas and opinions within the group mentioned above 
also served to clear up difference of interpretation of 
regulations and to curb misunderstandings and bad 
practices. Frequently we are more responsive to the 
criticism of our equals than we are to suggestions 
from our supervisors. 


County ParTICIPATION 


N PLANNING THE PROGRAM, every effort was made to 

keep it in line with the wishes of the group as a 
whole. Ideas of county staff members were solicited 
before the first year’s program was planned. We par- 
ticipated actively in making the plans for the second 
year. Having a part in planning the program, par- 
ticularly this last year’s program, made these meet- 
ings more meaningful to us. The burden of prepar- 
ing papers and conducting the group meetings had 
rested on the staff of the State Office. This has been 
no little task and has been costly in both time and 
effort on their part. County staff members were asked 
to do little other than read what they chose out 
of the lists of suggested readings and to be ready to 
ask questions or discuss points. 

However, in planning the last two meetings of the 
present series, county staff members were given either 
definite assignments or responsibility for preparing 
and presenting a part of the material. Almost all 
members expressed themselves as enjoying and getting 
a great deal out of this type of meeting, demonstrat- 
ing by their statements that the more you put into 
any undertaking the more you get out of it. Not all 
of the material presented in the past two years could 
have been handled in this way but material having to 
do with the actual day-to-day work of county offices 
can be, and this experience would indicate should be, 
for the group to get the most out of the discussions. 
The content of these meetings, beginning as it did 
with general aspects of the welfare program and 
progressing to specific aspects of the actual work 
being performed, became more interesting as they 
progressed. We like to know the history of any 
program, but we are most interested in the part that 
concerns us personally. 


CriTICISMs 


ns MOST FREQUENT Criticism, and heard most often 
in the beginning days of the program, was directed 
at the length of the papers on the ground that too 
little time was left for discussion. As the meetings 
progressed, this complaint was heeded and more time 
given to discussion. Some-of the papers were a little 
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too general and didactic to provoke much discussion. 
Others covered material familiar to new and old 
workers alike and was felt to be unnecessary and a 
waste of time. Some repetition of known and familiar 
material is essential in any training program, but it 
should be kept to a minimum. 

Reading lists were long and no definite assignments 
made in most instances so that group members fre- 
quently made little or no preparation. In the few 
instances when there were definite assignments made, 
the increase in the amount of discussion and the 
number participating clearly showed the value of such 
assignments. A long list of suggested readings ap- 
parently either discourages the average person or gives 
him the impression he has no responsibility to read 
any since he cannot read all. More definite assign- 
ments of material to be read and the sharing of the 
responsibility of preparing material for some of the 
meetings would add to the value of future meetings. 
Also evident at this time is the fact that a great many 
times we did not make an effort to carry over the 
things learned at these meetings to our daily work. 
More use of this material as a basis for individual 
conferences and staff meetings in the county offices 
would increase its value and usefulness. 

Most of us feel the need for practical instructions 
on our daily work, but also we want to learn more 
about other aspects of welfare work and to explore 
trends with a view to looking ahead to the future of 
our program. We are aware of our own limitations 
and feel the need of a program of training, both to 
prepare us to function today and to help us ready 
ourselves for tomorrow. 


SUMMARY 


© sUM UP THE strengths and weaknesses of the 
, nally here are some of the things that are 
apparent after the two years it has been in operation. 
The program as planned has been costly in time and 
effort for the State Department staff. More of the 
responsibility for preparing for and conducting these 
meetings could be delegated to county staff mem- 
bers. More definite assignment of material and 
shorter reading lists would help county workers to 
take an active part in the discussion of the material. 
Less time should be spent on broad general topics 
and more on those dealing with the actual job per- 
formance. More effort should be made to use the 
material brought out in meetings as a basis for later 
individual conferences and staff meetings in the 
county offices. Papers read should be short enough 
to allow ample time for discussion. 

On the whole the program was well received and 


members participated freely. The development of 
a feeling of being a part of the whole program with 
equal interest and shared responsibility in its develop- 
ment.was one of the most valuable outgrowths. New 
members were as free to participate as old ones and 
rapidly acquired a feeling of belonging. Many were 
jolted out of the ruts they had settled in and had 
their eyes opened to new or better ways of doing 
things. Group censorship of unacceptable ideas and 
attitudes helped to correct bad practices in a way 
not possible through ordinary. means of supervision. 
Areas of confusion and lack of knowledge were 
explored and many questions cleared. Every effort 
was made to keep the program in line with the 
wishes of the group and to make it as useable as 
possible. 

We feel it has been well worth the time and effort 
it has cost and that most staffs would be reluctant 
to have it end at this point. Rather it should be 
expanded to include the clerical as well as the case- 
work staff whenever possible. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of 
the American Public Welfare Association. Applica- 
tion for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

Since the November issue of Pustic Wetrare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 


Miss Frances H. Bailey, Pascoag, Rhode Island 
Mr. Edmund Baker, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Lois V. Baker, Roseburg, Oregon 

Mrs. Verda G. Baker, DeRidder, Louisiana 

Mrs. Florence W. Beck, Montrose, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Mary Burian, Friendship, Wisconsin 

Mr. Ernest V. Canniff, Catskill, New York 

Mrs. Mabel Colver, Fairbury, Nebraska 

Mrs. Gladys W. Doggett, Rutherfordton, North Carolina 
Miss Sara V. Dunn, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Miss Margaret Ann Elwell, Woodland, California 
Miss May Franklin, Anadarko, Oklahoma 

Mrs. C. H. Giles, Raeford, North Carolina 

Mr. Roland Hoffman, Amsterdam, New York 

Mr. William G. Jenny, Albion, New York 

Mrs. Mildred Johnson, Annapolis, Maryland 

Mrs. Ocrie M. Lambert, Marion, Arkansas 

Mrs. Kate S. MacLeod, Lumberton, North Carolina 
Mr. Stanley W. Parsons, Lowville, New York 

Mrs. Glennie K. Riddle, Mt. Vernon, Georgia 

Mr. James H. Robinson, Binghamton, New r York 
Mr. Clarence Schilf, Green Lake, Wisconsin 

Mr. Alton C. Scruton, Canton, New York 

Miss Susie P. Sims, Hazen, Arkansas 

Miss Ether B. Smith, Clinton, Oklahoma 

Mr. Ralph A. Smith, Carmel, New York 

Mr. Charles B. Vasquez, Moscow, Idaho 
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Letter to the Editor 





THE PLACE OF THE PRIVATE 
INSTITUTION 


Editor’s note: Articles in recent issues of Pusuic 
Werare have discussed various phases of institu- 
tional care for the aged. We are not completely 
agreed as to what future developments will or should 
be. In her first “letter to an editor,” Miss Randall 
gives her reaction to two recent articles. 





Dear Editor: 


I am especially interested in the several recent items 
in your publication dealing with “institutional care,” 
and wish to commend the viewpoint of the article on 
“Public Institutions and Public Assistance” in your 
June 1947 issue. However, I find myself still troubled 
by the letter of Mr. John J. Griffin, published in your 
March 1947 number, entitled “New Enthusiams and 
Ancient Abuses” which was editorially interpreted 
as a “scolding of public welfare administrators.” Per- 
haps that is what it was. That is what it aimed to 
be, I am sure, and there is no doubt that the writer 
is eminently qualified (by virtue of his membership 
in the group so addressed and his acquaintance with 
the work) to deliver such a scolding. I have read 
and re-read this letter, and still query whether those 
to whom those well worded admonishments were 
addressed were the only ones who merit them. My 
own experience—both in the private and the public 
institutional field—makes me conclude that it is 
actually a case of the “pot calling the kettle black.” 

Let me predicate my comments on the fact that 
my experience also demonstrates that there is valid 
basis for many of the reservations and apprehensions 
expressed by Mr. Griffin as to what is being said, 
planned, and undertaken for “the aged and the 
chronically ill.” Nothing troubles me more than 
this tendency to confuse the picture and confound 
the thinking by the assumption that all the aged are 
chronic invalids, even though a majority may be 
chronically ill and that in such an event, institutional 
care is the only answer. The need for flexibility in 
the use of a multiplicity of resources is paramount 
if the interests of the aging population are to be well 
served and the individual is to be considered in that 
service. And the individual must be understood as a 
person and a personality if the proper use is to be 
made of existing resources. Among the resources 
which must be included as important are without 


doubt the private institutions, supported by volun- 
tary philanthropy. They are not only necessary for 
the sake of the numbers they can care for, but they 
are essential if the element of choice and of personal 
satisfaction is to be a factor in the care provided. 


However, after recent explorations made in a num. 
ber of localities in New York State, in which there 
is a concentration of the private institutions under 
the several kinds of religious, fraternal, and philan- 
thropic auspices, one cannot be too sanguine about 
the possibility or the probability of large future ex- 
pansion of institutional facilities under these auspices. 
The prognosis of limited expansion does not imply 
lack of desire to build or lack of cooperation between 
the public and private agencies, for there will be 
some building, as soon as some of the war and post- 
war restrictions and difficulties can be overcome. It 
is also safe to say that the need is doubtless as great 
in this state as it is anywhere in the country. 


Those of us who have administered private institu- 
tions in New York have enjoyed almost from the 
very beginning of our public assistance program very 
sympathetic and understanding relationships with our 
public welfare administrators. Public assistance re- 
cipients have, in New York State, since 1936 been 
permitted to receive their grants in homes for the 
aged under private sponsorship. The arrangements 
for the amount to be paid to the recipient are made 
at the local level, and no maxima are set by the state. 
Criteria have been established for determining the 
amounts of these grants by local groups in which both 
the private and the public representatives have shared 
experience and thinking. In all fairness to Mr. 
Griffin’s point of view, this seems as intelligent an 
approach to the situation which he discusses as any 
of which I know, for it is, after all, helping the in- 
dividual, rather than the institution, the latter being 
served indirectly, as seems entirely appropriate. 


But what happens under even this enabling ar- 
rangement? Any number of private homes are still 
reluctant or unwilling to receive recipients of old age 
assistance for any one or more of a variety of reasons, 
the most cogent of which is the fear of “public” or 
“Government interference” in the operation of the 
home. This attitude obtains in a state in which there 
has been for a number of years legislative provision 
for state inspection and supervision of the institu- 
tions, whether there be recipients of public assistance 
in residence or not. As an administrator of a private 
home which has been “inspected and supervised” I 
can bear testimony to the excellent working relation- 
ships developed in this process, so that the experi- 
ence with the public agency to date does not warrant 
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this fear. Even under this supervision by the State 
Department of Social Welfare, private homes have 
for years been maintained and operated in what 
might be called a fairly autonomous manner, if not 
almost in “ivory towers” of independence of the com- 
plex world about them. There is nothing about their 
administration which guarantees progressive attitudes 
or modern methods of care, nor can their organiza- 
tion be quite as susceptible to public pressure and 
opinion as can the public home, once the community 
is aroused to its responsibility for the latter. 


In the private homes, rules and regulations as to 
admission and residence have been self-determined: 
only now after about 17 years of experience with an 
old age assistance program is there beginning to be 
reflected in plans for payment and admission some 
modification of the practices determined in the Vic- 
torian or even pre-Victorian era. The reluctance on 
the part of boards of directors of homes for the aged 
to accept the fact that the homes should be serving 
the group needing institutional protection today— 
such as an older and more infirm group than they 
have been previously accustomed to receive—is not 
something which we imagine—it is something we 
have to meet, day in and day out, in this locality 
with which I am most familiar. With the trends in 
population what they are, with the economic trends 
as obvious as they are, it seems still to be true that 
there are none so blind as those who will not see. 
And I am convinced that this is not unique to the 
public or private institutional world. 


With this in mind, is it not pertinent to ask 
whether the onus, if it be an “onus,” for thinking 
in terms of public institutions as the resource for 
the greater number of persons seeking protective 
care or group care because of infirmity, or age, should 
be borne entirely by the “public administrators.” 
Mr. Griffin points out much that is true as to the 
undesirability of many of our public homes as places 
to which any of us would choose or even ought to 
go, for good care; yet I cannot agree with his argu- 
ment that because experience in the past has not 
been good or because in the present it has not kept 
up with the progress elsewhere in public welfare, it 
is sound to conclude that these institutions cannot 
be made adequate and satisfactory parts of a well 
rounded program for institutional care. Obviously 
to do this calls for more than redecorating with paint 
and chintz; it calls for something much more funda- 


mental—a change of attitude and an assumption of 
responsibility for this “forgotten” or ignored link 
in the chain of our services not only by the adminis- 
trator but by all of us in social work and by the 
community as a whole. The greater share of the 
institutional burden of the future is going to have to 
be a public responsibility—and this presumes further 
that the public home will be an integral part of 
any program developed. Most of us would agree, 
who have been active in public assistance administra- 
tion, that it is difficult to discover in many of our 
public welfare departments today and in the services 
rendered to individuals, either the departments or 
the staff attitudes of less than a generation ago. If 
progress can be made in 17 years, which is as note- 
worthy as that with which we credit ourselves in 
these other public welfare services, is there any rea- 
son to believe that as much progress and: improve- 
ment is impossible in the institutional phase of those 
services? I think not. Certainly the reaching out for 
help and the eager response to that help on the part 
of superintendents of public homes indicate that the 
faults of the past are not theirs alone. Professional 
social workers share the guilt, for their sins of omis- 
sion, so far as institutional care is concerned, are 
perhaps only exceeded by their sins of commission— 
thoughtless placement and subsequent forgetfulness. 

What I am trying to say is just this: that I agree 
with the writer of the letter which has stirred me 
to draft this reply, in his contention that private insti- 
tutions have a place in the congregate care of older 
people, but I do not agree that their place is going 
to expand much beyond its present status—certainly 
not beyond its present ratio to the total program 
of care; that the lack of good working relationships 
between public administrators and private institu- 
tions may be attributed as much to the unreadiness 
and unwillingness.of the private group as to these 
characteristics of the public group; that those who 
deserve the scolding are not any one group—but 
all of us together, public and private social workers, 
professional and lay, institutional and non-institu- 
tional, and the public in each community who have 
been content to let their public institutions remain in 
many instances the “poorhouse” to which Will Carle- 
ton’s old folks journeyed over the hill. 


Oru A. RanpALi 
Consultant on Services for the Aged 
Community Service Society of New York 
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Orrice News 


OST OF THE sTAFF’s time during the last month 
M was spent in planning and preparing for the 
Annual Round Table Meeting. In addition to this, 
staff members participated in various state confer- 
ences of social work, or worked with various na- 
tional committees of APWA. 

Howard L. Russell arranged a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Federal-State Relationships of the National 
Council of State Welfare Administrators with Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, Commissioner, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Jane Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public As- 
sistance, and Katherine Lenroot, Chief, Children’s 
Bureau. This meeting was held in Washington, D. C. 
late in October. The committee met under the chair- 
manship of Leland W. Hiatt, Commissioner, Florida 
State Welfare Board, and seven state administrators 
attended the meeting. Howard L. Russell served as 
secretary to this committee. 

Early in November the Committee on Medical Care 
held a meeting in New York City. Patrick A. 
Tompkins, Commissioner, Massachusetts State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, was chairman of this 
meeting. Eight members of the committee were in 
attendance. Howard L. Russell is secretary to the 
committee. 

Russell Drake was the leader of institutes at state 
conferences in Nebraska and Wisconsin. Ella Reed 
conducted an institute in Montana and Guy Justis 
participated in the program of the Indiana State 
Conference on Social Work. The annual meeting of 
the New Jersey Welfare Council was held in late 
October, and Elizabeth Wickenden was one of the 
featured speakers at this conference. 


Service RATINGS 


DMINISTRATORS, personnel officers, as well as per- 

sons connected with civil service commissions or 
merit system councils will be interested in the October 
1947 issue of Public Personnel Review, the quarterly 
journal of the Civil Service Assembly. This maga- 
zine contains several interesting articles regarding 
public personnel management. Public welfare people 
will be especially interested in the article “Is There An 
Answer ‘to the Service Rating Problem?” by Cecil 
E. Goode. The writer discusses why service rating 
is such a controversial procedure and some of the 





objections which have developed to the practice. He 
shows why some sort of a formal service rating system 
is worthwhile and justified. Public welfare people 
interested in the subject of service ratings and evalua- 
tions will find this a most valuable paper. 


SALARIES 


T= suBJECT OF “salaries” is always an interesting 
one. Because of this, we know you will be inter- 
ested in a recent report of the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration. This re- 
port, Personnel In Local Offices of State Public As- 
sistance Agencies, 1946, Part I—Salaries, presents sal- 
ary information reported by 47 states. Information 
was obtained on the salaries of over 30,000 full-time 
employees of about 3,000 local public welfare depart- 
ments. This pamphlet is full of most interesting in- 
formation and it is impossible to summarize in any 
brief report. Some of the “stand-out” items are the 
following: 

1. Almost half of the number of local employees 
were visitors. 

2. Only about a fifth of all local offices employ ten 
or more full-time employees. However, this one-fifth 
employs three-fourths of the total local office per- 
sonnel, 

3. The average salary for the 2,491 local directors 
included in the study was $185.00 per month. Of 
this group of directors, 25 received a monthly salary 
of $380.00 or more per month. The size of staff 
more than any other factor influences the amount of 
the director’s salary. 

4. Both the number of casework supervisors and 
the number of local agencies which employ such 
personnel are relatively small. They are less than 
six per cent of all local personnel. The average salary 
of this group is $210.00 per month. 

5. About three-fourths of all the local departments 
employ one or more full-time visitors or caseworkers. 
The average salary for all visitors is $165.00 per 
month. One-fifth of all visitors or caseworkers are 
employed in New York State. 


6. The average monthly salary for the clerical 
workers is $135.00 per month. Clerical personnel in- 
cludes secretaries, stenographers, typists, file clerks, 
statistical and accounting clerks, receptionists, and 
others. 
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